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FAREWELL TO THE PARADIGM-CASE 


By J. W. N. Warxins 


N his introduction to Essays in Conceptual Analysis Professor 
| Flew writes: “‘ The clue to the whole business now seems - 
to lie in mastering what has recently been usefully named, The 
Argument of the Paradigm Case” (p. 19). By “the whole 
business ”’ I take it that Flew means the programme of linguistic 
philosophy. He is claiming, I think, that the ambitious idea of 
finally settling numerous perennial philosophical problems by 
appealing to the ordinary uses of words sheds all its implausi- 
bility and becomes obvious and undeniable once you hav 
mastered the Paradigm-Case Argument (as I will call it for short). 
This is an engagingly optimistic claim. A competent second- 
year student of philosophy would not find this argument 
difficult to master or apply, and should therefore be able to 
settle finally problems which classical philosophers made 
desperate and often unavailing efforts to solve. And people 
say that philosophy is not progressive! 

But, alas, the Paradigm-Case Argument is useless, as I shall 
try to show. Used uncritically, it “ proves ” the existence of fa 
too much. But once the theory of meaning it  pecmnmores ha 
been made explicit, we shall find that the Para -Case Argu- 
ment appeats to prove an embarrassingly large number o 
synthetic, existential statements only because this theory o 
meaning has a Delilah-like tendency to render impotent the ve 
statements the argument is intended to prove or disprove, by 
transforming them into concealed tautologies and self-contradic- 
tions. 

As I understand it, the Paradigm-Case Argument contains 
the following steps: ' 

(1) The meaning of a word is determined by its uses. 

(2) There are typical situations or paradigm cases to which 
anyone who understands a certain descriptive expression would 
be prepared to apply it unhesitatingly. 

(3) Such an expression acquires its meaning from its regular 
application to, and its meaning is usually taught by reference 
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panties cases . . . such as those by reference to which the 
expression usually is, and ultimately has always to be, explained.’”! 

(4) Suppose that a metaphysician advances the thesis that 
nothing is really p, where “ p” is some expression in ordinary 
language, such as (to use Flew’s example) “ acting of his own 
free-will.”” Our metaphysician obviously regards his thesis, 
and therefore “p” itself, as meaningful. But, the linguistic 
philosopher will say, “p” has a meaning precisely because 
there are standard situations to which it is applied, because 
aradigm cases do exist which give it its meaning. Therefore 
there must exist instances of p. The conclusion is that any 
metaphysical thesis of the form “ nothing is really p ”’ must be 
“ either jast wrong, because there certainly are cases such as our 
paradigms; or misleadingly using the key expression in some 
Inew sense needing to be explained ” (New Essays, p. 151). The 
A innuendo is, I take it, that if the metaphysician has given some 
. extra-ordinary meaning to his expression we need not perplex 

\ ourselves over it. 

Before attacking this argument I will disclose my motive for 
doing so. I like philosophy to be interesting. Other things 
being equal, the more challenging a philosophical thesis is, the 
more | sit up and attend to it. “Things are not as they seem. 
‘Empty space ’ is not really empty and where the roulette-wheel 
will stop is already determined ”’—that is the sort of thing I 
enjoy hearing argued. My eyelids begin to droop when a linguis- 
tic philosopher retorts that things are just as they seem, that 
empty space is, of course, empty, and that where the roulette- 
wheel will stop is, of course, a matter of chance. As I understand 
it, the Paradigm-Case Argument is a knock-down recipe for 
killing every interesting philosophical thesis stone dead. 
“Nothing happens by chance? My dear fellow, the word 
‘chance’ gets its meaning precisely from the existence of such 
chancy things as roulette-wheels. How can you say that a 

meaningful word like ‘ chance ’—that is, a word with a use— 
has no use? ” 

Now to the attack. Accepted uncritically, the Paradigm- 
Case Argument proves far too much. This can be shown by an 
ad hominem argument. I gather that while Flew Avows that there 
are acts of freewill he is sceptical about miracles. But this is 
inconsistent of him—at least if he allows that “ miracle” is 
meaningful (and I do not see how a philosopher who appeals 
to ordinary language to settle philosophical issues can do other- 
1 New Essays in Philosophical Theology, p. 150. a ; ; 
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wise). The Paradigm-Case Argument “ proves ” the existen 
of mitacles—and, indeed, of every other item in the ontologi 

inventory of ordinary language—just as it “ proves ” the exi 
tence of freewill. 

It is worth seeing just why this is so. Someone uncommitted 
to the Paradigm-Case Argument might suppose that there are 
at least three ways in which the word “ miracle” might have 
acquired a meaning. (1) It might have been given a complex 
theoretical definition such as “an event which is in principle 
impossible to explain scientifically.” (2) Its meaning might have 
been indicated by referring to certain conceivable situations which 
would be miraculous if they occurred—if, for instance, a man who 
had been dead for a month were to revive, or if the sun were to 
stand still for an hour. (3) Finally, one might, I suppose, indicate| 
its meaning by referring to certain actual events. 

But a philosopher who is committed to the Paradigm-Case 
Argument is bound to insist that simple descriptive expressions|. 
can only acquire their meaning in the third way, from reference’ 
to patadigm cases which have actually existed. His aim is t 
prove that a metaphysician must be wrong if he asserts “pt 


nothing exists to which a certain familiar and meaningful descrip- 
tive term applies. But if the term had acquired its meaning fro 
a complex theoretical definition or from reference to merely 
imagined paradigm-cases, the Paradigm-Case Argument would 
break down. Flew is therefore bound to insist that reference to 
actually existing paradigm cases is not merely a sufficient bu 
a necessary condition for the meaningfulness of the expressions 
to which he applies the Paradigm-Case Argument, if it is to 
his high expectations. Thus in a passage already quoted he says 
that the meaning of a simple descriptive expression “ ultimatel 
has always to be” explained by reference to simple paradig 
cases, and he invariably implies that such cases exist in the worl 
and not merely in imagination, Thus “ miracle” must, pre 
sumably, have acquired its meaning from actual paradigm cases. 
Thus the meaningfulness of “ miracle ”’ implies that miracles have|_ 
occurred. Thus Flew should conclude that to deny the existence} 
of miracles is either just wrong or perverse and misleading. 
After deploying the Patradigm-Case Argument against 
denials of freewill, Flew remarks that “a moment’s reflexion 
will show that analogous arguments can be deployed against 
many philosophical paradoxes.” A further moment’s reflection 
will show that analogous arguments can be deployed against 
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any non-compound noun or adjective in the O.E.D. (I will 
consider the question of compound terms later.) 
_- In the 11th century St. Anselm argued that the idea of a 
thing than which nothing greater can be conceived entails the 
existence of that thing. In 1946 Professor Pap argued that the 
-—- meaningfulness of “ red” entails the existence of a red thing 
because “ red”? must have been defined ostensively The 
Paradigm-Case Argument appears to be a grandiose extension 
of these ontological arguments from the meaningfulness of a 
concept to the existence of instances of it. 
Something has obviously gone wrong. What? It has been 
ointed out that the over-used word “use” is seriously am- 
Sapemes: Thus Mr. C. K. Grant, in a parenthesis in the course 
of a powerful paper in which he is stalking bigger game than 
I am after here, distinguishes (if I understand him right) between 
“use” in what might be called the syntactical sense that an 
expression has a function within some language-system, and 
“use” in what might be called the semantical sense that an 
“Jexpression has an extra-linguistic The fact that an 
expression has a syntactical use does not imply that it has a 
semantical use—it may be meaningful without referring to 
anything. Mr. E. A. Gellner has pointed out that while the fact 
that a certain expression is commonly used in a certain way 
will sometimes imply that it is correctly so used, this is by no 
means always so. In a society without birth-registers, identity- 
cards, etc., the fact that someone is called Tommy will indeed 
_ imply that his name és Tommy. But in a more bureaucratically 
organised society like ours, the fact that someone is called 
Tommy is compatible with the fact that his real name is not 
Tommy but Theodosius. It may be important to discover 
whether the person called Tommy is really Theodosius or not 
_ —Theodosius may have been bequeathed a legacy or be sus- 
pected of bigamy. Gellner’s point was that interesting philo- 
_ sophical arguments are more analogous to an argument between 
solicitors, employing extra-linguistic criteria, about whether 
_ Tommy is really Theodosius, whereas ordinary-language philo- 
_ sophers are more analogous to friends of Tommy who dully 
insist that Tommy Tommy. 
-—--' The gist of these complaints about the abuse of “ use” 
could, I think, be summarised by saying that loose talk about 
__--4 Indubitable Existential Statements ”, Mind, July 1946. 7 
* “ Polar Concepts and Metaphysical Arguments ”, Proc. Arist. Soc., 1555-6. 
Use and Meaning”, The Cambridge Journal, September 1951. vit: 
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the meaning of a word being its use tends to blur the old dis 
tinction between connotation and denotation so that these tw 
notions get confused together. The theory of meaning behind _ 
the Paradigm-Case Argument is that simple descriptive termg , 
must be defined ostensively by pointing to paradigm revi | 
Thus the connotation of such terms is, if not exactly equivalent 
to, at any rate strictly dependent on, their denotation. According|— 
to this theory of meaning, to discover what such a term meansf 
we must first look at those things in the world which it typically 
denotes: we cannot first learn what it means and then look 
around the world to try to discover whether or not anything 
exists which is denoted by it. 

To this denotative theory of the meaning of descriptive 
terms Flew admits one class of exceptions, namely compound ) 
descriptive terms which are not necessarily ostensively definable, . 
but are built up from simple terms which are ostensively 
definable. He does not, so far as I know, offer any criterion for 
distinguishing between simple and compound descriptions. He 
seems, rather, to apply the distinction in an ad hoc way. When he 
is considering a description like “ the first man to run a four- 
minute mile”, which obviously need not apply to anything in 
the world, he calls it a compound description. But he denies 
that “ acting of his own free-will ” is a compound description’ 
for no better reason, so far as I can see, than that he wishes to 
insist that an expression like this, which figures in philosophical 
debates, does have an application, so that a metaphysician who 
denies that it has any application is necessarily wrong. 

But it is far from self-evident that “ acting of his own free- 
will” is a simple, non-compound description. It may be trivial 
to point out that it is at least verbally complex in that it contains 
five words. But it is less trivial to point out that the dictionary 
only rarely refers you to paradigm cases (gold for “ yellow ”’, 
water for “ wet ’’, etc.) and that most of the nouns and adjec- 
tives in the dictionary are given complex verbal definitions 
rather than simple ostensive definitions. I have already men- 
tioned “ miracle”; and if, to take a random example, one looks 
up “vacuum” one finds a complex verbal definition, namely 
“space empty of matter”. It may be that each of these three 
concepts is ostensively definable, but it so happens that their 
combination is not. Since “ vacuum” does not get its meaning 
from ostensive definition there can be no inference from the 


1“ We are not dealing with some compound descriptive expression. . 


(New Essays, 
150). 
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meaningfulness of “vacuum” to the existence of a vacuum in 
the world. 

Why should we accept Flew’s unargued contention that 
“acting of his own freewill ” is like “ yellow ” and “ wet” and 
unlike “ miracle” and “ vacuum ” in having to be defined osten- 
sively by reference to paradigm cases? I shall shortly offer 
reasons for rejecting this contention. In the meanwhile let us 
assume, for argument’s sake, that Flew has unerringly picked 

ut for treatment according to his “ Paradigm-Case Argument ” 
ecipe only simple descriptive expressions which can indeed 
only be defined ostensively by pointing or referring to paradigm 
cases. Now if “p” has been defined by pointing to a, b, ¢, then 
“ais p” is a tautology and “ a is not p”’ is a self-contradiction. 
Thus the Paradigm-Case Argument, which appeared at first 
sight to give us a new and wonderfully facile way of finding 
out what exists in the world (¢.e. by finding out what descriptive 
words occur in the dictionary), in fact presupposes a denotative 
theory of meaning which has the unhappy consequence of 
depriving us of the ability to impart a lot of factual information 
garnered by examining the world. If “acting of his own freewill”’ 
. has been defined by reference to such situations as that in which 
a man, under no social pressure, marries the girl he wants to 
marry, then neither the linguistic philosopher who “ describes ”’ 
Smith’s marrying the girl of his choice under no social pressure 
as a free act, sor Smith’s psychiatrist who, convinced that 
Smith is acting under an obsessional compulsion, “ describes ” 
his marriage as an unfree act—neither this philosopher nor this 
psychiatrist is making a factual statement about the freedom or 
unfreedom of Smith’s act. The psychiatrist (over-occupied, no 
doubt, with the mental disorders of other people and insufh- 
ciently attentive to his own linguistic disorders) is simply 
contradicting himself, while the linguistic philosopher is simply 
uttering a tautology. Flew says that it is metaphysicians who 
misleadingly use words in new ways, but is not the linguistic 
philosopher doing just this when he solemnly reassures the 
student who is worried by the idea that everything people do 
was pre-determined long ago, that a person who marries the 
girl of his choice zs acting freely? ‘This sounds staunchly re- 
assuring, but it is really a miserable tautology. We can apply 
to philosophers who wield the Paradigm-Case Argument a 
procedure similar to that which Mr. Hare advises us to apply to 
ethical naturalists... For instance, we might have pointed out 
a 1 The Language of Morals, pp. 92-3. 
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to Susan Stebbing that although her whole object was to insis4 
against Eddington that desks are solid, by making “ solid’ 
mean “ of the consistency of such things as desks ” she denied 
herself the ability to assert that desks are solid. In trying to 
strengthen her countei-assertion she went too far and trans- 
formed it into a tautology. And you cannot rebut anyone with 
a tautology. 

My rebuttal of the Paradigm-Case Argument boils down t 
the simple and, it seems to me, obvious point that the meanin 
of most descriptive terms (including most of those which figur 
in philosophical controversies) cannot be taught merely b 
pointing to paradigm instances. Consider “spy”. Being a spy|- 
is a self-effacing property. A large part of a spy’s job consists 
in not displaying the fact that he isa spy. You can teach someone 
the meaning of “ red ” by pointing to pillar-boxes, etc., but you 
could hardly teach him the meaning of “ spy” by pointing to 
spies (and if spies were all 100 per cent successful so that they 
never disclosed their spyhood to anyone except their employers, 
you certainly could not teach him the meaning of “spy” in 
this way). Spy-trials would be peculiar exercises if “‘ spy ” 
were defined ostensively. But since the connotation of “ spy ” 
is one thing and its denotation is another very different and 
far mote problematical thing, it is a disputable, factual and 
not a trivial, verbal question whether the man in the dock is 
a spy. 

a may protest that I misrepresent him when I say that 
he defines a descriptive expression “p” in terms of paradigm 
cases a, b, c. He may say that he only insists that a, b, ¢ are 
obvious exemplifications of p. But-the Paradigm-Case Argumen 
requires that they should be snquestionable exemplifications an 
not merely prima facie illustrations. Everyone would conced 
that people found guilty of spying in civilised countries are 
prima facie paradigm instances of “spy”. But everyone would 
also admit that it is logically possible that any of these people 
may have been the victim of a miscarriage of justice and that 
it is even conceivable that they have a// been wrongly aie bi aa 
and that no spy has ever existed. If Flew’s paradigm cases ar . 
not made necessary exemplifications by definition but are merely; 
offered as prima facie illustrations, then the metaphysician remain: 
perfectly entitled to ask of any one of them whether it is 
genuine example of the predicate in question, and even to as 
whether the predicate has any genuine exemplification at all 
If Flew wishes to stop metaphysics from assuming the role of 
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a court of appeal where not only particular commonsense 
judgements but whole classes of such judgements come up for 
review, he must insist that some commonsense attributions of 
such predicates as “responsible ”’, “ freewill”, etc., are not 
merely plausible but necessarily correct. He can only do this by 

ying that a certain predicate “ p”’ means such things as a, J, ¢. 

nd he can only maintain this contention by saying that the 
predicate p has to be defined ostensively in terms of such paradigm 
cases as a, b, ¢. 

We have already seen that this denotative theory of meaning 
would render Flew unable to assert precisely the things he most 
wants to assert. I shall conclude by showing that this theory 
does not apply to the kind of expression to which Flew tries 
to make it apply. 

Most of the key terms which figure in the Freewill-Deter- 
minism controversy (and in other perennial philosophical con- 
troversies) are like “spy” and unlike “red” in that their 
meaning cannot be taught ostensively. Mosquitoes are énsects and 
also the causes of bites and malaria. They display their insecthood 
(though rather less blatantly than red things display their red- 
ness) and you might teach someone the meaning of “ insect ” 
by pointing to, among other things, mosquitoes. But they do 
not display their causehood and you could not in the same way 
teach him the meaning of “ cause” by pointing, among other 
things, to mosquitoes. Pointing just will not work here. You 
should refer him to Galileo, or Hume, or Mill, to a theoretical 
treatise rather than to “ paradigm cases”. The making of a 
path-breaking scientific discovery is an unpredictable happening, 
but it does not display its unpredictability and again you could 
not teach someone the meaning of “ unpredictable ” by referring 
him to, among other things, the achievements of Newton and 
Pasteur. You have to explain what you mean by “ unpredic- 
table’. The painting of The Last Supper was a creative pet- 
formance; but if someone were to paint a perfect copy of it, 
his painting would not dsp/ay its imitativeness any more than 
Leonardo’s displays its originality and creativity. You cannot, 
therefore, teach someone the meaning of “ originality ” and 
“ creativity’ by pointing to, among other things, Te Last 
Supper. Nor can you teach someone the meaning of “ freewill ” 
by pointing to, among other things, smiling bridegrooms. 
Words like “cause”, “law”, “ unpredictable”, “ novelty ”’, 
“ creativity’, “‘freewill”’ have a theoretical rather than an 
ostensive meaning, and we cannot infer from their meaningful- 
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| ness the necessary existence of exemplifications of them in “ 
world. 

To sum up. The linguistic philosopher who wishes to 
guillotine metaphysical debates by advancing the Paradigm- 
Case Argument is confronted by a dilemma. Hither the conno 
tation of any expression to which he applies the argument i 
determined by the chief items among its denotation or i 
/ connotation is prior to its denotation—an expression p mus 
either be defined, or plausibly s//ustrated, by paradigm cases a 
b,c. If he opts for the first alternative, he will transform thos 
factual assertions he is most anxious to assert into tautologies 
and you cannot kill metaphysics with this sort of paper shot 
If he opts for the second alternative, his assertions to the effec 
that a, b, and ¢ are paradigm instances of p will remain factu: 
but also contingent and revisable assertions, and metaphysic 
debates about their truth of falsity may continue. 
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“FAREWELL TO THE PARADIGM-CASE ARGUMENT”: 
A COMMENT 


Mé: J. W. N. WATKINS sent me a copy of his paper 
before publication. Thanks to his thoughtful courtesy I 
have been able to compose this comment much sooner than 
otherwise I could have done. His remarks fall into two sections. 
The first, a little over half, consists in an attack on a Paradigm- 
Case Argument (PCA) completely generalized; while the 
second comes to grips with my particular application of a PCA 
to the concepts “of his own free will”? and “could have 
helped it 

(1) The first section seems to me almost entirely beside the 
point: for it is against a completely universalized PCA that it 
argues; whereas the two articles Watkins selects for assault, ir 
spite of other faults in the same area, both carefully avoided 
commitment to this indefensible position. However, as various 
of the points made have from time to time been paraded before 
a wider public, the opportunity is welcome to discuss these here 
along with objections better aimed. 

(2) Watkins at first takes the argument he is attacking as 
intended to apply to all significant words without restriction. 
He starts his exposition: “(1) The meaning of a word is deter- 
mined by its uses” (p. 25). He ends his account of the third 
step: “As Flew puts it, the meaning of a term ‘ can be elucidated 
by looking at simple paradigm cases . . . such as those by refer- 
ence to which the expression usually is, and ultimately has 
always to be, explained’” (p. 25). Such an unrestricted PCA 
would indeed, as Watkins later suggests (p. 28), be the Onto- 
logical Argument universalized. 

Attacking this monstrosity he argues: “Accepted uncritically, 
the Paradigm-Case Argument proves far too much. This can 
be shown by an ad hominem argument. I gather that while Flew 
knows that there are acts of freewill he is sceptical about miracles. 
But this is inconsistent of him—at least if he allows that ‘ miracle ’ 
is meaningful (and I do not see how a philosopher who appeals 
to ordinary language to settle philosophical issues can do other- 
wise). The Paradigm-Case Argument ‘ proves ’ the existence of 
miracles—and, indeed, of every other item in the ontological 
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inventory of ordinary language—just as it ‘ proves’ theexistence 
of freewill ” (p. 26: italics his). Had I in fact accepted the — 
uncritical, unrestricted, PCA presented by Watkins this ‘would 
have been a neat riposte. But that same sentence from which he 

quotes might have suggested caution. The beginning, which he t) 
omits, reads: “As before the meaning of the key phrase ‘ could 

have helped it ’ can be elucidated by looking at simple paradigm \ 
cases ... ” (New Essays in Philosophical Theology, p. 150). The © 

two sentences which follow would have confirmed that caution 
was justified: “It is no use saying that such employments of 
phrases of this sort are really ‘loose’ or ‘incorrect’. For... — 
we ate not dealing with some compound descriptive expression __ 


correctly formed of words which can [be] and have been given ‘a9 


own opening sentence reads: “‘ Crudely: if there is any word 
the meaning of which can be taught by reference to es 
cases, then no argument whatever could ever prove that ther@- 
ate no cases whatever of whatever it is” (Essays in Conceptuah 
Analysis, p. 19). These passages make it clear that Watkins iq 7 
quite wrong to suggest that I mistook a PCA to be applicable == 
universally. Indeed he himself, but only when he has finished 
making easy game of his factitious absurdity, notices at least the B 


passage about “ ‘the first man to run a four-minute mile’”. 
(This passage, by the way, now seems to me on different grounds 
to have been at least very misleading). He concedes then: 


but are built up from simple terms which are ostensively 
definable ”’ (p. 29). It is still perhaps worth noting the important 
difference between his last clause and my more non-committal = = = 
“ formed of words which can [be] and have been given sense 
independently ” (NEPT;, p. 150). 

(0) In his first paragraph Watkins quotes: “ The clue to the 
whole business now seems to lie in mastering what has recently 
been usefully named, The Argument of the Paradigm Case ”’. 
He glosses: “‘ By ‘the whole business’ I take it that Flew means 
the programme of linguistic philosophy ” (p. 25). I am unsure 
how much he would incorporate into “‘the programme of 
linguistic philosophy ”. The examples which he gives seem all 
to involve applications of some sort of PCA. But the phrase 
itself, and perhaps also the motivation confessed (see 1 (¢) below), 


suggest that he may have in view a far wider collection anes 
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“Flew admits one class of exceptions, namely compound , 
descriptive terms which are not necessarily ostensively definable, : 
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targets. In my article “ the whole business ” referred back only 
to the three preceding sentences: “ Talk, mainly deriving from 
Moore, of the Plain Man and his Common Sense, has now been 
largely replaced by ea on the ordinary uses of words. 
But many philosophers have been as reluctant to abandon their 
reasoned paradoxes because they offend the Plain Man in his 
capacity as arbiter of ordinary language as they were to abdicate 
in face of Moore’s protests on behalf of his common sense. And 
not without reason ” (ECA, p. 19). However considerable the 
importance of this “ one pattern of argument ” I was trying to 
elucidate in these last two pages of my paper (ECA, pp. 19-20), 
it would be a pity if anyone was misled to think that to show 
that “ the Paradigm-Case Argument is useless ” (Watkins, p. 25) 
would be sufficient to dispose of everything which, say, Third 
Programme antagonists or the faithful reviewers of the Times 
Literary Supplement might brand as “ linguistic philosophy ”’. 
There are also, for example, the various insights and emphases 
considered in my first eighteen pages (ECA pp. 1-18); all of 
which and many more would have to be shown to be involved 
in the general ruin. 
(c) I wrote: “ Whereas if we are right then anyone who tells 
s that science shows or could show us that there is no such 
ing as acting freely, etc., is: ether just wrong, because there 
certainly are cases such as our paradigms; or misleadingly using 
the key expressions in some new sense needing to be explained ” 
(NEPT, p. 151). Watkins quotes this and comments: “ The 
innuendo is, I take it, that if the metaphysician has given some 
extra-ordinary meaning to his expression we need not perplex 
ourselves over it” (p. 26). Yet surely the phrase “ needing to 
be explained ” is a hint precisely in the opposite direction. Then 
, in the other article I argued, rather optimistically, that a similar 
‘ “suggestion could scarcely survive . . . an awakening to the 
fact that no one has asked to be excused from dealing with 
\ whatever arguments may be deployed in support of such 
philosophers’ misuses ” (ECA, p. 13). While many like-minded 
contributors to the same volume and to its predecessors have 
there provided plenty of evidence of their curiosity about the 
origins of and arguments for metaphysical paradoxes (ECA, 
Ch. IV and X: cf. LL I, Ch. II-VI and IX; and LL I, Ch. I-IV 
and VIII). 
(2) Before moving to the attack Watkins confesses frankly 
his interest: “‘ Other things being equal, the more challenging a 
philosophical thesis is, the more I sit up and attend to it. ‘Things 
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are not as they seem. “ Empty space ”’ is not really empty and 
where the roulette wheel will stop is already determined ’— 
that is the sort of thing I enjoy hearing argued ”’ (p. 26). With 
this honest and illuminating confession it is instructive to 
compare the first paragraph of Mr. Peter Herbst’s ‘ The Nature 
of Facts ’, which begins: “ To be sincerely interested in a problem 
and to be interested in the solution of a problem are one and the 
same...” (ECA, p. 134). 


(2) In the second part Watkins’ rockets begin to find their 
target. For here he at last changes his aiming point: from * this 
denotative theory of the meaning of descriptive terms ’ "©: 29) 
which he has pinned on me, to one particular application of “ on 
pattern of argument ” (ECA, p. 19), which both in ECA an 
in NEPT I did in fact make. 

(a) He asks: “Why should we accept Flew’s unargued 
contention that ‘ acting of his own freewill ’ is like ‘ yellow ’ an 
‘ wet ’ and unlike ‘ miracle ’ and ‘ vacuum ’ in having to be define 
—— by reference to paradigm cases? ” (p. 30: italics his) 

uestion is a fair one. The contention was indeed unargued 
bye confess that I am now'no longer convinced that it is true, nor 
yet that the arguments which then persuaded me were sound. 
Furthermore through committing myself to it I obscured 
important distinction: between defining ostensively in term: 
of particular specific instances; and explaining by reference t 
examples which have to satisfy a certain general specification 
It was thus my own fault that A. C. MacIntyre thought I wa: 
here arguing that “ what we mean by ‘a free act’ is ‘an act 
that is prima facie free’ ” (“ Determinism’ in Mind, 1957). 

However, this contention, which I do not now wish to 
defend, was also rash unnecessarily. It would have been quite 
sufficient to show only that the meanings of expressions such as 
“of his own freewill ” and “could have helped it” “can b 
elucidated by looking at simple paradigm cases: such as thos 
in which fastidious language users employ it when the madness 
of metaphysics is not upon them; such as those by reference to 
which the expression usually is . . . explained ”’ (NEPT, p. 150: 
no italics in original). Indeed if once the can be is established, 
usually is provides only inessential reinforcement. For my 
purpose there was, with the aid of such paradigms,to underline 
meanings as a ’preliminary to attacking a stock theological argu- 


1 Indeed this does just about sum up the false position I did take in one parag graph of 
earlier paper, to which neither Watkins nor MacIntyre refer el Crime or Disease ’ British 
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ment—an enterprise, incidentally, which one might have — 
would prop up Watkins’ drooping lids. While in the other 
article the offending suggestion only appears in an illustration 
as a rhetorical question in parentheses: “(how else con/d it be 
taught ?) ”’. 
That such everyday expressions of incrimination and extenu- 
ation “can be taught by reference to such paradigm cases ” 
(ECA, p. 19: no italics in original) I tried to bring out by an 
outline object lesson (NEPT, pp. 149-50). Though of course 
the object of the exercise as a whole was not to exhibit pedagogic 
possibilities, but to elucidate and underline everyday meanings. 
If it is necessary to give a reason for saying that they asually are 
taught by reference to standard and commonplace cases, then 
for the final knock-down proof perhaps we shall have to await 
a careful observational study of a proper sample of all children. 
But in the meantime we can find reasons: by observing how the 
_ children of our neighbours acquire the basic vocabulary of 
responsibility and exculpation; by considering that this is 
mastered by those who never display, either then or later, much 
capacity for abstract thought; and by remembering how many 
people have been able to employ not only the notion of “ cause ”’ 
also that of “‘ avoidability ” »éthout turning ever “ to Galileo, 
_ fjor Hume, or Mill, to a theoretical treatise ”’ (p. 32). 
. (b) Watkins argues: “If ‘ acting of his own freewill’ has 
been defined by reference to such situations as that in which a 
man, under no social pressure, marries the girl he wants to 
marty, then neither the linguistic philosopher who ‘ describes ’ 
Smith’s marrying . . . as a free act, zor Smith’s psychiatrist, who, 
convinced that Smith is acting under an obsessional compulsion, 
‘ describes ’ his marriage as an unfree act . . . is making a factual 
- $tatement about the freedom or unfreedom of Smith’s act. The 
psychiatrist . . . is simply contradicting himself, while the 
linguistic philosopher is simply uttering a tautology ” (p. 30: 
his italics). This passage can be used to bring out several points. 
(i) The psychiatrist. If he is claiming that Smith had no 
alternative, that he could not have helped doing what he did, 
then whether his claim is in fact true or false, it certainly is 
empirical and not in itself contradictory. Suppose it happens to 
be true: then Smith’s case will not fit my fuller specification of 
the paradigm; for it will not be true that Smith like Murdo ‘ did 


1 Here I wish at least to mention W. F. R. Hardie ‘ My own Free Will’ (Philosophy, 
1957): which valuably and unfashionably argues that it is right to allow that these do not 
entail unpredictability in principle; while at the same time insisting that there is reason to 
_ believe that there is application for another concept of freewill which does, 
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what he did and rejected possible alternative courses of action’ (NEPT, © 
. 149: italics not in original). 

(ii) However, if Watkins were to complain that my specifica- 
tions wete unsatisfactory, I should agree entirely. I ought, for 
instance, to have brought out that and why “could have helped 
it” rather than “of his own freewill” is “the key notion” 
(NEPT, p. 150). It is because: whereas everyone who acts of 
his own freewill could have helped doing what he does; not 
everyone who could have helped doing something acted of his 
own freewill. Thus A. C. MacIntyre is, surely, mistaken simply _ 
to equate acting freely with acting “rationally”. He writes: 
“ whether an action was free, that is ‘ rational ’, or not ”’ (/oc. cit, 
p. 35); and prescribes that “‘ Behaviour is rational... if,andonly _ 
if, it can be influenced or inhibited by the adducing of some __ 
logically relevant consideration ” (sbid., p. 34). But a person 
induced to act in a particular way by threats may be acting in 
this sense “ rationally ”, though he is certainly not acting freely. 
Nevertheless my own account might have been improved greatly 
had I emphasized, as MacIntyre does, the importance of this possi- 
bility of affecting the issue by adducing “ some logically relevant 
consideration ”’. 

(iii) Now “ the linguistic philosopher ”’. If he is claiming 
that Smith’s case fits some specification of a paradigm, then his 
claim is clearly factual not tautological: for he is saying, for 
instance, that Smith “did what he did and rejected possible 
alternative courses of action without being under any pressure 
to act in this way ’,(NEPT, pp. 149-150). If he goes on to sayj —_ 
that granting that it does fit this specification it just is a fre De 
action; then, provided always that the specification is correc ia 
and adequate, of course what he is saying must be tautological. 

(iv) Watkins obviously regards this lastasadamaging charge: 
“This sounds staunchly reassuring, but it is really a miserable mere. - 


tautology” (p. 30); “In trying to strengthen her counter- 
assertion she went too far and transformed it into a tautology. 
And you cannot rebut anyone with a tautology ” (p. 31); and 
“ ... he will transform those factual assertions he is most 
anxious to assert into tautologies; and you cannot kill meta- 
physics with this sort of paper shot ” (p. 33). Yet the negation 
of a tautology is, notoriously, a self-contradiction. So to show 
that someone is committed to denying a tautology would be, on 
the contrary, a peculiarly destructive rebuttal. Furthermore the 
fact that a tautology plays an important part in an argument; __ 
does not prevent that argument from depending also on an 
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empirical assertion. Suppose “the linguistic philosopher ” 
found “ the metaphysician ” maintaining that no one ever acts 
of his own freewill. He might, as a first move, reply: first, by 
asserting that the actual example of Smith in fact fits the paradigm 
specification; and, second, by uttering the tautology that any- 
thing which fits that just is an instance of acting of his own free- 
will. Compare: “A paradigm case of acting freely, of being free 
to choose, would be . . . a case which happily is scarcely rare” 
(NEPT, p. 149); or the later sentence from which Watkins 
quoted earlier (p. 26). As Runyon might have said: If these 
are not free actions they will at least do till some come along. 
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A REPLY TO PROFESSOR FLEW’S COMMENT 
By J. W. N. WarKins 


Ba reply can be brief because (as I shall indicate in my last 
paragraph) Flew has unobtrusively completed the task of — 
ushering out the PCA. aes 

With regard to Flew’s complaint that I have foisted a mon- _ 
strosity—namely a completely generalised ar are him: 
I did not, of course, suppose that Flew wittingly held the view 
that any — descriptive term in the dictionary must have 
instances in the world. Rather, I claimed that this strange vie 
was entailed by the theory of meaning on which Flew appeare 
to rely when he employed the PCA. I know that Flew consider 
only some expressions to be amenable to PCA-treatment, bu 
I do not know how he singles these out from the others. Wha 
has “ freewill”’ got which makes it such a suitable candidat 
and which “elf” and “ ghost’ and “ miracle”? and “ spy’ 
have not got? 

I now turn to the concession Flew makes in his ““ Comment ”” 
which fatally undermines the PCA. I claimed that Flew and 
others who have used the PCA have blurred the old distinctio 
between connotation and denotation; and I went on to clai 
that once this distinction has been re-established, anyone who 
tries to use the PCA will be confronted by the following dilemma: 
if he makes the chief items among a term’s denotation (paradi 
instances of the term) determine its connotation, then he renders 
his assertion that this term ¢s instantiated a tautology, made 
true by his peculiar definition; but if he allows that the term’s 
connotation is prior to its denotation, then his assertion that th 
term is instantiated will indeed be a factual but also an arguabl 
assertion whose truth or falsity depends on how the world i 
constituted. At one point in his “Comment’’ Flew seems te 
prefer the first horn of this dilemma: after all, he says in effect, - is 
tautologies are a damned sight better than self-contradictions. __ 
But the proponent of free-will who “proves” his case b 
defining “‘ freewill’ to mean such things as marrying under n Mf 
social pressure scores a pyrrhic victory: what he says is inconj 
testable because he does not say anything. But there is no nee 4 . 
for me to reiterate my objections to the transformation of _ 
arguable assertions into unarguable tautologies, since it is on 
the second horn of the dilemma that Flew actually impales 
himself. He makes a very candid admission: “. . . I obscure 
an important distinction: between defining ostensively in term: 
of particular specific instances; and explaining by reference t 


examples which have to satisfy a certain general specification.’ 
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My only complaint here is that Flew has not seen the full implica- 
tions of this frank piece of self-criticism. From what he says 
later it is clear that he would now define “ acting of his own 
freewill ”’ by pointing, not simply to this or that paradigm case, 
but to examples which satisfy a certain specification. The first 
point to notice is that if we have the specification-there-is really 
no need to interpose references to examples of it: we can refer 
directly to the-specification itself. This is important. Instead of 
beginning with patadigm-objects we-now begin with-a theoretical 
formula or specification. A nominalist view of language, 
according to which the meaning of a word is determined by the 
objects which the word names or denotes, has given way to a 
gee or at any rate to a conceptualist, view of language. 

e specification (i.e. the connotation) of the expression now 
comes first, and the satisfying examples (if indeed there are any) 
follow. I am in full agreement with this change (and so, inci- 
dentally, is the dictionary; the dictionary’s definition of “ free- 
will ” ‘makes no reference to paradigm cases: it offers a highly 
theoretical specification; whether this specification has any 
exemplification in human life is highly disputable). Instead of 
appealing to a denotative theory of meaning to allow him to 
infer from the meaningfulness of certain concepts to the existence 
of paradigm instances which they denote and which give them 


their meaning, Flew now hopes that an empirical survey of the 
way children actually acquire certain concepts will reveal that 
they learn them by being referred to paradigm examples, so that 

e metaphysician will still be wrong if he denies that exempli- 

cations of any of these concepts exist. But once it is granted 
that the connotation of a term is primary and its denotation 
secondary, such a survey would be condemned in advance to 
philosophical irrelevance.: For the possibility will remain that 
the alleged paradigm examples which were used to teach the 
child the meaning of an expression were bogus examples which 
did not fit the specification. (A child may have been taught the 
meaning of “diamond” by being shown what were actually, 
though no one realised it, paste stones.) On the old denotative 
theory of meaning, “paradigm” cases were necessarily and 
tautologously instances of the concept. Now, the worst the 
PCA can do against a metaphysical denial of the existence of 
any genuine exemplifications of a certain concept is to cite 
certain plausible (though far from incontrovertable) seeming 
counter-examples with which, however, both the metaphysician 
and his opponents were already perfectly familiar. Thus the PCA 
can make no contribution to the debate. Once more the conclu- 
sion is forced upon us that the Paradigm-Case Argument is useless. 
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KINAESTHETIC SENSATIONS 


ADVISE ME... .” 
By A. I. MELDEN ; 


TUDENTS of Philosophical Investigations are familiar enough 
S with the critical references in Part I to the author of the 
Tractatus, but they may not have appreciated the full extent of 
the struggle Wittgenstein waged against his previous views. 
This discussion will show, I believe, that it is not only in Part I 
that Wittgenstein was his own most relentless critic, indeed, the 
chief object of his attack, and that, if we bear this fact in mind, 
we can throw light on the relatively neglected but complex and 
important argument in Part II, section viii. This section is 
little more than a page in length and begins with the remark: 


“« « My kinaesthetic sensations advise me of the movement 


2994 


and position of my limbs. 
One of my students, Mr. Ronald Arbini, called my attention 
to the fact that this view of the alleged basis of the “ knowledge ”’ 
of the movement and position of one’s own limbs (for how else 
could one say as one does and without looking where one’s 
limbs are and how they are moving ?) was the one Wittgenstein 
had advanced in the lectures of 1933-1934 which have now been 
widely but privately circulated as “the Blue Book”. The 
importance of this fact escaped me until I turned very recently 
to the Blue Book in an effort to understand several of the more 
than usually cryptic and puzzling observations which appear in 
section viii. I want now to try to elucidate some of the main 
features of the argument presented in this section. 

Wittgenstein begins by remarking that when one lets one’s 
index finger make an easy pendulum movement one scarcely 
feels anything at all. He asks sceptically, “And this sensation 
advises me of the movement?” and he contrasts the precise 
description he can offer of the movement (without looking at 
the finger) with the rather slight feeling in the tip of the finger. 
To this the not unexpected rejoinder is made: 


© But after all, you must feel it, otherwise you wouldn’t 
know (without looking) how your finger was moving.” 


It is at this point that Wittgenstein remarks that 
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‘knowing’ it only means: being able to describe it”. So one 
can be said to know that one’s finger is moving, but not in the 
sense that one tells from one’s experience or anything else that 
it is moving but only in the sense that one can say what the 
movement is. So one can also know the direction from which 
a sound is coming (by looking or pointing in that direction), where 
a pain is (by describing it as a pain in one’s arm, or more primi- 
tively, by showing where the pain is by holding it in the way 
one does when it hurts). But just as there is nothing in the 
pain experience that advises me that it is a pain in the arm, so 
there is nothing, in the vast number of normal cases, by which 
I am advised that my finger is moving. Of course, many philo- 
sophers will want to say that one knows that one’s pain is in 
one’s arm, or that one knows that the sound comes from this 
or that direction, or that one’s finger is moving, and that one 
knows it in just the same sense in which one knows all sorts of 
propositions to be true, the only difference being that in the 
cases cited by Wittgenstein one has different kinds of evidence. 
But to use the term “ know ” it such everyday normal cases 
as the direction of a sound, the place of a pain or the movement 
of one’s finger (without looking) is to misunderstand the use 
of the verb “ to know”. For in such cases “ coming to know ”’, 
“know on the basis of”, “knows from”, “ telling ”, and 
“ criteria” or “ evidence ”’, etc. etc. have no place. And if this 
is so, then the term “ know ” is being employed in these cases 
in such a way that it is bereft of the distinctive logical connec- 
tions or relations which it does normally have with other terms 
in our language—the use of “ know ” is now emasculated. 
This is not to deny that “a sensation can advise us of the 
movement or position of a limb ”’, and Wittgenstein does give 
us examples. But these are not the normal cases—indeed they are 
not. “ For example, if you do not know, as a normal person 
does, whether your arm is stretched out, you might find out by 
a piercing pain in the elbow—in the same way the character of 
a pain can tell us where the injury is.” (But notice: not where 
it is that one feels the pain.) And he adds the parenthetical 
remark “And the yellowness of a photograph how old it is ”. 


So far, it will be said, Wittgenstein has not proved his point. 


Hence it is that he introduces what seems to be a wholly un- 
connected remark. He asks, “ What is the criterion for my 
learning the shape and colour of an object from a sense-impres- 
sion?” The relevance of this question to the point at issue 
becomes clear if we turn to the Blue Book where a position with 
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respect to the present issue, which it is very natural for one to _ 
take, is seriously argued. In this earlier period Wittgenstein had — 
contended that a feeling in one’s arm—a kinaesthetic sensation 
—serves as a criterion of one’s moving one’s arm, just as a 
sense-impression of a given kind serves as a criterion of there __ 
being an object of a certain sort. So one says that one’s finger __ 
is moving because of the feeling in one’s finger just as one says _ 
that the finger of another person is moving because of one’s ~ 
sense-impression of it as one looks at it. 

What is most interesting is that Wittgenstein had been dis- 
turbed by the fact that ordinary language is, as he had expressed 
it, “ slightly cumbrous ”’, even “ sometimes misleading”. For — 
Wittgenstein had eeppeaee that when one touched one’s eye 
with one’s finger without looking, one had evidence, tactile and 
kinaesthetic feelings; and he spoke of the finger moving “in __ 
tactile and kinaesthetic space ” and of the “ tactile and kinaes- __ 
thetic experiences which we normally have when we say ‘ my 
finger moves from my tooth to my eye’”. But the trouble is 
that when we try to describe such experiences we do so by 7 
means of language which implies that the objects in question _ 
exist—the finger, the tooth and the eye—whereas in our descrip- __ 
tion we should want to avoid such an implication and refer - A BF ; 
to the character of the experiences themselves. “Weare handi- __ 
capped in ordinary language”, he complained, “ by having to BS ; 
describe, say, tactile sensations by means of terms for physical 
objects. ... We have to use a roundabout description of our 
sensations.”’ So that we are faced with the difficulty of describing _ 
the feeling which advises us of the bodily movement. Indeed, 
in the Blue Book, Wittgenstein supposes that the sensation or 
feeling is “ correlated with ” the bodily movement and he does 
not clearly distinguish between something which is evidence for, _ 
because correlated with and hence symptomatic of, the move- _ 
ment, and something which is a criterion of the m vement. 
But whether or not the feeling is a criterion or symptom of __ 
the movement, if we are able to tell that the finger moves from] 
the feeling, we should be able to describe the dine. Andin 
asking “‘ What is the criterion for my learning the shape and 
colour of an object from a sense-impression?”’, Wittgenstein is 
raising a question that is embarrassing to the view he once held. | 
For if that view is correct, one should be able to say what sort — 
of feeling one has when one’s finger moves just as one can say 
what sort of sense-impression one has when one looks at an 
object, say, a square table, Thus we would say of the square _ 
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table that it looks this way (here one gives a picture) when 
one looks at it from above; this way (here one gives another 
picture) when one looks at it from that direction; and so on. 
But nothing like this is a for the case of the alleged 
feeling on the basis of which, supposedly, one is able to say 
without looking just how one’s finger is moving. The difficulty 
once felt in the Blue Book was discussed as a shortcoming of 
ordinary language; now it is seen to be fatal to the possibility 
that one could ever learn to tell from a feeling that one’s fin 

is moving. For if one learnt this, one must be able to describe 
the feeling on the basis of which one has learnt to tell, but all 
that one can say about it is that it is the feeling one has when 
. . . (and here one describes the bodily movement). Could one 
ever pick out a feeling—perhaps, it will be said, a person bein 
inarticulate could not describe the feeling, but still he coul 
recognize the feeling? But what kind of feeling would he 
pick out?—surely at any rate we could tell what kind of feeling 
anyone else would have to pick out or recognize as the feeling 
that marked the moving of the finger. But on the present view 
—to vary the song title somewhat—it must be that every little 
movement has a feeling all its own, and if we look for any feeling 
which is present when a finger is moved this way, another when 
the finger is moved that way, small wonder that the alleged 
feeling on the basis of which one is supposed to tell cannot be 
described except by saying that it is the feeling one has when 
one’s finger moves in this precise way or that precise way. 
And no wonder the feeling, on the basis of which one is 
alleged to be able to say without looking that one’s finger 
is moving, will now be said to be “something special and 
indefinable””—a move which Wittgenstein now explicitly makes 
for his opponent. 

But the resort to indefinables no sooner stated, draws 
Wittgenstein’s fire. For, he remarks, “it must be possible to 
teach the use of the words ”’, and if the feeling is “ something 
special and indefinable ”, how could we ever teach anyone what 
sort of thing we are referring to when we say that one can tell 
from it that one’s limb is moving? Characteristically, Witt- 
genstein presses home his attack: 

“ Suppose I want to describe a feeling to someone and 
I tell him, ‘ Do his, and then you'll get it,’ and I hold my 
arm or my head in a particular position. Now is this a 


description of a feeling? And when shall I say that he has 
ve understood what feeling I meant? ” 
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The trouble is that so far one has not understood what feeling 
one means if all that has been said about it is “ Do this, and then 

you'll get it”. And Wittgenstein says that “he will have to 
give a further description of the feeling afterward”, in order, 
as I understand him, to be able to show that he has learned how 
to tell the movement of his limb from his feeling (just as he must 
be able to give a description of the sense-impression he has in 
order to show that he has learned how to tell the shape of an— 
object from his sense-impression). This is why Wittgenstein 
asked the question, “ What is the criterion for my learning the 
shape and colour of an object from a sense-impression? ” And 
now it is clear that if one needs a criterion, a feeling, in order 
to be able to say correctly that one’s own limb is moving when 
one is not looking at it, then as Wittgenstein has argued, there 
can be no criterion for saying that anyone else has ever learned 
to tell the movement of his limb from his feeling. But if one 
needs a criterion in one’s own case, surely one needs one in the 
case of someone else’s understanding what is meant by “ being 
able to tell from one’s feeling ’’. Indeed, as Wittgenstein re- 
marks, vif all that can be done is to say, “‘ Do ¢his, and you’ll 
get it”, then so far there must be a doubt that the person to 
whom this is addressed has understood. 


Obviously, this is not to say that we cannot tell that a person 
is able to say correctly that his limbs are moving without his 
looking at them. Of course, people are able to do so and-we 
are able to tell that they do so. It is, rather, to say that if I need 
a criterion, my feeling, in order for me to be able to say without 
looking that my limbs are moving in this or that way, I cannot 
have any criterion for saying that anyone else has understood 
what I mean by “ telling from my feeling ” and I cannot have 
any criterion for my saying that he is able to tell from his feeling. 
So if it is still argued that a person must have a criterion, some 
feeling on the basis of which he was able to say without looking 
that his own limbs were moving thus and so, then the proper 
retort is “‘ What feeling? ”’; in short, we couldn’t understand 
what he was referring to. Thus it is that the demand for a crite- 
rion for my own case—I must be able to tell from my feeling— 
creates the fatal doubt that this demand is understood by anyone 
else. 

I cannot forbear quoting the final paragraph of this interesting 
section; it is Wittgenstein’s final reductio of the position that 
if Lam interested in saying without looking what then movements 
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of my limbs are, I must be interested in feelings which I have 
_ at the time these movements occur: 


=o “ Our interest in a * feeling ’ is of 2 quite particular — 
yer < It includes, for instance, the ‘ degree of the feeling ’, 

place ’, and the extent to which one feeling can be 
ss merged ‘by another. (When a movement is very painful, so 
that the pain submerges every other slight sensation in 

the same place, does this make it uncertain whether you 
have really made this movement? Could it lead you to 
find out by looking ?) ” 
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